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And the low initial price 
is only the beginning of 
Copperweld economy. 
The thick layer of pure copper pre- 
vents rust and provides a copper-to- 
copper contact with the grounding 
wire. A Copperweld rod provides 
a permanent, safe, dependable 


ground. 

roUBH A hammer is the 
CORE only tool you need for 
Tick driving Copperweld 
COPPER . 

EXTERIOR non-rusting ground rods. 


The stiff steel core makes rod driv- 
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chamfered to reduce mushrooming 
during driving. Clamps may be 
slipped over the tops of the rods 
after driving. 


SIMPLE 
CONNECTIONS 


Rugged one-fold Copperweld 
clamps provide the simplest and 
most dependable means of connect- 
ing the grounding wire to the rod. 
Where pigtail connections are de- 
sired, Copperweld Telephone 
ground rods are furnished with 
either 18 or 36-inch .104 annealed 
copper wires clipped and soldered 
firmly to the rod. 
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Employe-Employer Kelations 





Indicate Progressive Organizations 


By R. M. BRUCE 


Vice-President, Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


DEPENDENCY OF COMPANIES upon employes to aid in 


obtaining the public’s good will requires that constant atten- 


tion be given to building better employe relations. 


Increased 


costs of operation plus complex reporting systems of regu- 


latory bodies strengthen the bond of unified action between 


management and workers. 


Address at annual convention 


of the United States Independent Telephone Association 


NE OF THE points brought 
QO to my attention when I first 

started in the telephone busi- 
ness was that I was a representative 
of a public utility; and as such I 
must keep in mind that the impres- 
sion I left with the public influenced 
to a large degree their idea of the 
company. This is still being told 
to all telephone employes, but with 
more emphasis. 

I like to think of public relations 
as consisting of four distinct consid- 
erations: (1) Carrying on the busi- 
ness in a friendly manner; (2) an- 
ticipating the public’s need; (3) 
helping the public to understand our 
point of view; and (4) being fair. 

While there has been no basic 
change in our thinking of public re- 
lations, in application it has been 
necessary to constantly adjust our 
approach to be consistent with im- 
provements in the service, changes 
in the art, increasing demands by 
the public for special services, and 
the economic trend. During my 40- 
odd years in the business I have 
noted a miraculous change in public 
attitude; and yet this is no miracle 
but rather the result of attention 
and effort by every man and woman 
in the industry. 

Our dependency upon the employes 
to carry out our conception of good 
public relations is conclusive proof 
of the need of constant attention to 
the building of better employe rela- 
tions. But this is not all: The in- 
creased cost of taxes, materials, and 
labor, together with the complexity 
of reporting systems required by 
regulating bodies, necessitates a un- 
ity of action between management 
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“Employe relations,’ says R. M. BRUCE, 
“are to a large degree affected by 


the policy of a company. | am 
sure that employe relations will always 
be the most important factor in our 


business.” 


and employe not heretofore realized. 
While present-day problems at 
times seem to defy solution, we must 
prepare ourselves, as well as the en- 
tire organization, for even greater 
changes in the future. We cannot 
rest on our laurels; we must build 
an organization which will climb to 
a greater height in the field of public 
service. 
Pick Employes as 
Material for Future 
Our first consideration should be 
the new employe. The all-important 
point, it seems to me, is to start as 


near right as possible—pick material 
for future use, and endeavor to look 
ahead five, ten, or more years. When 
we hire an office boy we sometimes 
lose sight of the fact that he will 
shortly be a grown man. And we 
can hardly expect him to be quite 
as efficient when he becomes an in- 
staller, representative, or ac- 
countant as he was in running 
errands—unless he has had a sound, 
educational background, a certain 
amount of inherent aptitude, and 
good guidance during the first year 
or two of employment. 

The telephone industry has built 
up a fine record of continuity of em- 
ployment. To maintain this record 
offers a real problem in the selec- 
tion of new people. It cannot be 
assumed that because a man or a 
woman is put into a specialized job 
of today, the need of that particular 
skill will be permanent. Therefore, 


sales 


hiring and initial training should 
be built around the idea of versa- 
tility. 


There have been construction peo- 
ple who thought that a good lineman 
was built like a tackle on the Army 
football team—plenty of beef and 
brawn. Derricks, winches, pole-hole 
diggers and, above all, the rapidly- 
changing economic scene, have made 
us realize that we need men on the 
line who can also run good interfer- 
ence or, if need be, carry the ball. 
In other words, the ability to adjust 
one’s self toa new situation is worth 
far more than brawn. The selection 
of employes who can adjust them- 
selves easily is a vital step in good 
employe relations. 

Employment is one of the most 
delicate functions which we perform ; 
not only from a public relations’ 
standpoint but also from an employe 
point of view. To illustrate the for- 
mer: During the past year there 
have been two commissions operat- 
ing by authority of the New York 
state legislature—one investigating 
the problem of the man over 40 seek- 
ing employment, and the other re- 
viewing the colored persons’ diffi- 
culty in securing work in skilled oc- 
cupations. Needless to say, these 
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commissions attracted attention and 
proved the logic of impartial hiring. 

On the other hand, most persons 
apply for work in the telephone field 
because they have heard an employe 
talk about the type of work he does, 
about the working conditions and 
general policies of the company. 
Would it be fair to the employe to 
refuse an interview or be curt to 
his friend who has been told that 
we are fair and considerate in our 
public and employe relations? That 
the employes appreciate the need of 
good material and that the public 
recognizes the type of employes in 
the telephone business may best be 
judged by the high caliber of the 
average applicant coming to our em- 
ployment offices. 


New Employe Needs Trial or 
Adjustment Period 

While we may do as good a selec- 
tion job as possible, the first two 
or three years should be considered 
as a trial or adjustment period. We 
should tell all new employes that we 
have a mutual problem, which is to 
determine whether the telephone 
business is the field to which they 
are best suited. We should also tell 
them that their progress will be 
measured regularly, and that every 
effort will be made to gauge their 
ability in several occupations. 

During this probationary period 
any gaps in preliminary education 
should be filled, in order that a good 
foundation may exist for future 
specialized training. Every new em- 
ploye should be schooled in company 
policy, telephone terms, a brief un- 
derstanding of central office opera- 
tion, distributing plant and station 
equipment, the functions of each de- 
partment, and finally, a sound pres- 
entation of public relations. The 
importance of doing a thorough job 
in this phase of training is no less 
important where one person is hired 
than where 100 people are added. 

During the trial period every ef- 
fort should be made to give the new 
employe experience in several dif- 
ferent types of work. Here is an 
opportunity to judge the flexibility 
of an employe which we may not 
get again for a number of years. 
During this period of first impres- 
sions we should be certain that the 
older employes assigned to train the 
new man are well equipped in pa- 
tience, judgment, and knowledge of 
company policies and objectives, as 
well as skilled in the work. 

Upon completion of the trial pe- 
riod, all supervisors who have been 
associated with the employe should 
be brought together and all records 
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reviewed. This group should reach 
a common agreement of the man’s 
ability. 

The employe should be counselled 
on the pasis of opinion reached; and 
if it is found that he proves unsuited 
to the business, his limitations should 
be discussed. Where it is necessary 
to drop a man, we should help him 
to secure employment elsewhere. If 
the initial training job is done thor- 
oughly, the number who fail to meet 
our standards should be relatively 
few. 

All supervisory people should un- 
derstand that personnel is just as 
much a part of their job as getting 
work done; and that the measure 
of success of a supervisor is the prog- 
ress he has made in the development 
of those employes in his charge. It 
may be that too much emphasis has 
been placed on getting today’s work 
done, that too much clerical detail 
has been added to the supervisor’s 
load. Nevertheless, the key to how 
good an organization is built for the 
future is in the quality of today’s 
supervisory job. 


Recognition Important to 
Employe Relations 

There is no more important phase 
of employe relations than recogni- 
tion—and none that has been dis- 
regarded as much. Recently in a 
survey conducted by a national or- 
ganization among a large group of 
mercantile employes, the preponder- 
ance of employe replies stated that 
“recognition is the most important 
consideration,” while their employers 
judged that it was wages. 

To me this is not surprising, be- 
cause I have heard supervisory peo- 
ple state that if there was anything 
wrong with a man’s work he would 
be told of it and that any man who 
did not receive a “bawling out” 
should realize that his work was sat- 
isfactory. This is a very unfor- 
tunate point of view and yet sur- 
prisingly common. 

Not long ago I was talking with 
one of our men who had been men- 
tioned as good supervisory “timber.” 
I asked him how he was getting 
along, and here was his reply: “I 
don’t know, Mr. Bruce. In the 15 
years I have worked here, no one 
has ever criticized or commended 
me on the job I have done. I really 
don’t know where I stand.” 

Here we are, trying to cut cor- 
ners, trying to interest employes in 
helping us to find ways to improve 
our operating practices, and the em- 
ployes upon whom we are depending 
to help us are worried about where 
they fit in the picture. One answer 


to this problem may be in requiring 
that a supervisor talk with every 
employe in his charge not less fre- 
quently than once a year—not about 
the weather or the merits of the 
AAA, but about the employe’s prog- 
ress. 


There are two basic reasons for 
lack of recognition. The first is that 
we are often not close enough to 
the man to know something about 
him deserving commendation. The 
other is that unfortunate belief that 
the wage a man takes home each 
week is sufficient recognition of his 
efforts. 

A superintendent of my acquaint- 
ance has what I believe to be a very 
fine plan. A few days before a man 
in his organization receives his first 
raise he visits that man on the job. 
He has previously learned everything 
about the man’s work from the fore- 
man, both favorable and unfavorable. 
With this background, he begins by 
pointing out why an increase has 
been given and gradually leads to 
the points on which the man should 
show improvement. 

He tells me that the surprising 
point to him is that the men “open 
up’”—talk about things outside of 
their work that have been bothering 
them, and that often he is able to 
offer suggestions which help them 
to correct their difficulties. 

That is a sound approach — the 
proper mixture of praise and criti- 
cism. It might be well if we en- 
deavor to make our supervisory peo- 
ple realize that they are salesmen, 
selling to the employes the problems 
of operating a public utility, of pleas- 
ing an exacting public, and meeting 
the increased competition of a more 
complex economic period. A_ good 
salesman doesn’t spend his time an- 
tagonizing prospects; and a good 
supervisor must do more than find 
fault with his employes. 

One final point on recognition: We 
must be very careful in the handling 
of suggestions. It is surprising how 
many employe ideas can be mislaid 
or forgotten unless we provide a 
means of giving suggestions prompt 
attention. To discard, without care- 
ful consideration, any idea advanced 
by a workman, or to adopt a sugges- 
tion without giving him due credit 
is a sure way to break down friendly 
relations between employe and su- 
pervisor. 


Employe Rating Plans 
Are Effective 
Workers are furnished with the 
best tools that money will buy—but 
what tools are furnished to the su- 
pervisor? Employes are provided 
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with clear instructions of exactly 
how the management wants the work 
done, but the supervisor is often 
expected to work out his own plan 
of handling employe problems. If 
10 people witness an automobile ac- 
cident, there are usually 10 versions 
of what happened because of the 
marked variance in interests and 
points of view. By the same token 
there is as much variation among 
supervisory people of what should 
be considered the qualifications of 
a good employe. 

A sound rating plan will correct 
this problem. An effective rating 
plan must be objective. I prefer to 
call them “Progress Reports.” Both 
foreman and employes will usually 
agree that it is better to ask “How 
much progress has been shown?”, 
than, “Is he a 50 or 60 per cent 
employe?” A rating plan should be 
simple and should be as acceptable 
to the employes as to the supervisors. 


It takes a bit of selling to promote 
an effective rating plan, but the re- 
sults far exceed the effort involved. 
Another advantage to a rating 
plan is that it brings the subject 
out in the open. I have never liked 
the implication of the “little black 
book,” of the allegedly subtle means 
employed by some supervisors of 
“checking up” on employes. They 
are usually so obvious that the em- 
ploye wonders what sort of judg- 
ment is expected of the people as- 
signed to supervisory positions. 


The Friendly “Open-Door” 
Policy 

I have heard executives say that 
in spite of the fact that they tell 
employes the boss’ door is always 
open, the employe just won’t discuss 
his problems with him. It is a good 
idea that the employe doesn’t. Most 
of us have the general idea that em- 
ployes are hired to be on the job, 
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not running to the boss’ office with 
panaceas. 


If, instead of sitting complacently 
in our offices waiting for someone 
to take advantage of our “open door 
policy” we were to visit the man 
on the job, then we would get his 
views. The employe is “at home” 
on the job and he is much more at 
ease and willing to talk. But even 
then we can hardly expect him to 
talk unless we leave the impression 
that we are interested; that we re- 
spect his opinion, and, above all, that 
we will give honest consideration to 
what he has told us. 

During the past few years every- 
one has become interested in the dis- 
semination of facts and figures to 
employes. In general I like the idea, 
but for nearly 40 years I have 
looked at financial statements, and 
during this time my respect for the 
auditor has constantly grown. These 
statements are works of art, but un- 
fortunately my appreciation of art 
has been sadly neglected. I still am 
somewhat mystified. 

The employe isn’t especially in- 
terested to know the relationship of 
depreciation to the capital invest- 
ment, how much capital gains tax 
was paid, nor the status of the 
funded debt. What he wants to know 
is: How is the company doing as 
compared with last year, or with the 
pre-depression years? How well is 
it expected to do next year? This 
is perfectly natural. He has a tre- 
mendous investment in the business. 
It is often his lifework. To him se- 
curity of his job is very, very im- 
portant. 

He likes to hear about changes in 
the organization because, if he is an 
interested, ambitious fellow, he is 
trying to get ahead; news of pro- 
motions encourage him. He is vi- 
tally interested in improvements in 
the art for two reasons: First be- 
cause he is proud of the telephone 
business and wants to be well in- 
formed; and, secondly, he wants to 
learn whether these improvements 
will affect his job. 

He likes to know the reason behind 
company policy and regulations, and 
I’m sure we can afford to tell him. 
After all, the psychologist tells us 
that associational patterns are the 
basis for memory. If he knows the 
“why” of the rule, he will probably 
remember the rule. 

We can all be proud of the job 
that has been done in the telephone 
industry in writing concise, well- 
thought-out instructions and work 
specifications. But we should be cer- 
tain that instructions and work 








specifications contain adequate ex- 
planation of the reason for each job 
performance method, and that every 
employe understands it completely. 
It is easy to build resentment if we 
are to criticize for errors which are 
due to our own weakness in provid- 
ing the original information. 


Meetings of Supervisors Have 
Beneficial Influence 

A question which has been in my 
mind for some time is whether in 
providing information for employes, 
we have overlooked the supervisor. 
It is bad business to have workmen 
telling foremen the news. It is- not 
only embarrassing, but it indicates 
a weakness in the organization. In 





it is the policy of my company to 
hold fairly regular supervisory meet- 
ings. 


In December we get all supervis- 
ors together for an afternoon of dis- 
cussion. Last year our president, 
J. P. Boylan, and I talked to the 
40-odd members of the plant group. 
My remarks were confined to a re- 
view of the year’s operations. The 
boys had done a splendid job of re- 
ducing maintenance costs and, of 
course, they were commended highly. 
The program for the coming year 
was outlined and the reasons behind 
the substantial reductions were ex- 
plained. 


Mr. Boylan then proceeded to show 





order to insure against this situation what station gains mean in these 
. 99 
“Breaking in Help? 
By ANNE BARNES 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


have ever known. 


operating. 
was “breaking in help.” 


she might have. 
inch—the hard way. 
operated some Bell lines. 


part of them had not. 


to try “new-fangled” methods. 


couldn’t seem to grasp alone. 
under different circumstances ? 

What is a good teacher? 
teaching. 





ETTY STONE was the best traffic book-informed chief oper- 
H ator of her day—15 years ago—but the poorest teacher I 
She was always just “breaking in,” or 
had just finished “breaking in” a new girl for toll, rural, and local 
What a turmoil her office was thrown into while she 
And how she did “break ’em!”’ 
who managed to stick under her training were regular bricks. 

In order to be square with Hetty, I would like to say she had 
some trying handicaps, but she made no effort to overcome what 
She was not resourceful—more’s the pity! 
stead, she faced her difficulties and blindly fought her way inch by 


Her company owned and operated its own toll lines, and also 
Some of the rural lines had free service 
in the country, on others the rural subscribers had free service and 
Well, it was some mixup. 
have lessened a part of her difficulties if she had only had her lines 
re-arranged and properly designated. 
said she preferred to have her “new help” memorize things than 


As I have stated, Hetty was very well informed on the book in- 
structions pertaining to methods and practices but she could not fit 
them into her equipment, arrangement of operators, and rural tan- 
gle. She made a good impression at operators’ conferences because 
she had all the right answers from the book. 

Where did the poor girl fail? 
initiative and an understanding of people so was a poor teacher. 
If she had known how to impart knowledge, her handicaps would 
have been greatly lessened as she would have kindled interest in the 
minds of her students and they might have suggested things she 
Could she have been a good teacher 


To know how to suggest is the art of 


For the benefit of some other Hetty Stones who do not seem to 
understand how to impart information, this may help: 
your knowledge or instruction in such a way that you will stimulate 
great interest in it and create a desire to pursue it further. 

MoraL: “The teacher who is attempting to teach without inspir- 
ing the student with a desire to learn is hammering on cold steel.” 


Those 


In- 


But she might 


She disliked changes. She 


Well, for one thing, she lacked 


Impart 








times. 
would have to be gained to pay the 
increase in taxes, and how many sta- 
tions would be required for each part 


He told how many stations 


of our budget. He outlined by sim- 
ple illustration how the financing of 
a corporation operated; how the cap- 
ital structure and depreciation re- 
serve were handled. 

The result of this was very fine, 
because as we have approached the 
1931 peak in stations, the employes 
have assumed that profits have 
bounded back to normal. Mr. Boy- 
lan’s discussion gave the supervisors 
just the information they needed to 
correct employe thinking. 


Business Has Too Many 
“Witch Doctors” 
The American Indian had a prob- 
lem very similar to one we endure 


today in employe relations. Every 
tribe had its witch doctors. They 
were lazy fellows who by going 


through a lot of mysterious motions 
and antics made their job appear 
very important. We have too many 
“witch doctors” in the business to- 
day. Too many supervisors try to 
make things mysterious because 
they think it is easier than finding 
the real answer, or because they feel 
that it is a necessary protective cloak 
for supervisors. The employe isn’t 
fooled one bit, and it irritates him 
terribly. 

It was not too many years ago that 
the financial operations of the com- 
pany were known to the board of 
directors only. To the rest of the 
organization little or nothing was 


known. The result was a cloak of 
mystery — a breeding spot for 
rumors. There are very few phases 


of our operations we cannot clearly 
explain to our people if we but have 
the patience and the interest to do it. 

There is another affliction from 
which we suffer; fortunately there 
is little of it. I have in mind the 
“Alarmist.” Certainly none of us 
deserve the right to help in the guid- 
ance of this industry if we haven’t 
the confidence that the telephone 
business is an essential, permanent 
service in our economic scheme. To 
give an employe, even by the mildest 
form of implication, the idea that 
the business is “going to the dogs” 
is inexcusable. 


Health, Safety and First 
Aid Programs 
Employes, generally speaking, are 
much interested in health and safety 
programs, especially if they have an 
opportunity to take active parts. 
One very successful way of develop- 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Special Washington, D. C., 


PRACTICE OF settling rate cases through “round table” 


negotiations threatened by Minnesota district court decision 


in St. Paul 


case. .. . Several 


commissions have secured 


millions of dollars of benefits to telephone users through 


informal rate reductions. . 


Economy in government and 


special taxes appears to be pre-session talk with not much 


prospect of action by administration and Congress 


HE RECENT decision of the 
Ramsey County District Court 


of Minnesota in the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. case has 
much broader implications than can 
be contained within the borders of 
the state of Minnesota. In truth, 
the 15-page decision by Judge Gus- 
tavus Loevinger (to the effect that a 
state utility commission may not 
compromise a rate case without pub- 
lic hearing, recorded findings and 
court approval) has already at- 
tracted attention here in Washing- 
ton. 

Students of regulation are begin- 
ning to ask whether, if the Loev- 
inger opinion is upheld in the high- 
est court, it will mean the end or at 
least the hobbling of so-called “round 
table regulation,” which has become 
increasingly popular during the last 
five or six years. 

The reason why regulation by in- 
formal negotiation between the state 
commissions and utility companies 
has become popular over the last five 
or six years is not hard to find. It 
has arisen out of the criticism, 
which has constantly been made by 
the foes of regulation, about the 
“old-age rate cases.” One of the 
principal arguments of those who 
have lost confidence in the effective- 
ness of commission regulation is 
that utility companies, through long- 
drawn-out litigation, can defeat the 
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public benefits of regulation by de- 
laying rate reductions or by having 
them hamstrung with legal red tape. 

Utility companies, themselves, 
have been sensitive about such crit- 
icism. This is particularly true of 
the telephone industry because about 
half of the dozen or so “‘graybeard” 
cases (which regulatory critics trot 
out as prize exhibits because they 
demonstrate rate litigation endur- 
ing, in some cases, for more than a 
decade) have involved Bell telephone 
affiliates. 

And so, several years ago, the Bell 
System made a conscientious effort 
to settle about ten important state 
rate cases that were still kicking 
around the courts and providing am- 
munition for the enemies of regula- 
tion. Considerable legal concessions 
were made by these companies as 
the price of peace concessions 
which, in some instances, doubtless 
exceeded what the telephone com- 
panies would have had to surrender 
had the litigation proceeded to the 
bitter end. Readers of this depart- 
ment probably will recall the prin- 
cipal rate settlements which have 
been made within the last four or 
five years, in New York, Michigan 
and elsewhere. 

At the beginning of the year 1939, 
only two long-standing telephone 
rate disputes remained on the court 
dockets — both in the neighboring 









states of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Both had reached an advance stage 
of litigation. The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. case finally resulted in a 
victory for the telephone company in 
the highest court of that state, from 
which a final appeal is now being 
taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Therefore, the end of that one is in 
sight. 


N THE Tri-State Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. case; a rate reduc- 
tion for St. Paul, which had been 
upheld by the state courts, was fur- 
ther complicated by rate claims from 
Minneapolis. Last spring the com- 
pany, in order to avoid further liti- 
gation, decided to talk it over with 
the Minnesota commission to see if 
a compromise could not be effected. 

Out of these negotiations an 
agreement was reached, whereby the 
parties to the negotiations split the 
difference on the St. Paul rate re- 
duction, threw in a similar Minne- 
apolis rate reduction, and confirmed 
the commission’s opinion as to the 
amount of an outstanding refund. 
The parties further agreed to sus- 
pend litigation. But at this point a 
couple of subscribers, together with 
the city of Minneapolis, contested 
the terms of the compromise, and 
the recent opinion by Judge Loev- 


inger resulted. The opinion con- 
tained the following provocative 
statement: 


The court is of the opinion that the 
legislature intended that the public as 
well as the utility should have the 
safeguards incident to the presence of 
the jurisdictional prerequisites to a 
rate investigation, public hearings, re- 
corded evidence available to the public, 
and detailed and specific findings of 
fact. If they are of value to the util- 
ity to protect it against erroneous, un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, or oppressive 
regulation, no good reason appears 
why they are not of equal value to the 
public. 
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Nor does it follow that the alter- 
native to a “formal, expensive and 
long-drawn-out investigation or litiga- 
tion” is a cloistered conference result- 
ing in a multiple rate order, unher- 
alded until after its promulgation, 
based upon general conclusions drawn 
from unrecorded information, and un- 
sustained by any statement of facts 
found. 

Those may strike the ear as 
rather harsh words, but essentially 
they seem to mean that no state 
commission should attempt to settle 
a rate controversy without open 
hearings, findings of fact, and con- 
clusions based upon specific reason- 
ing underlying each point of the 
compromise order. This poses a 
rather awkward question since the 
very nature of a settlement requires 
certain informal procedure and give- 
and-take results which Judge Loev- 
inger might properly call “barter- 
ing.” 

For a concrete example, let us sa) 
that a utility and a commission dif- 
fer over the amount of a rate base. 
The utility claims the value of its 
properties at, let us say, $1,200,000 
and has expert testimony prepared 
to back up its claim. The commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the prop- 
erties are worth only $800,000 and 
has staff witnesses likewise equipped 
to support the commission’s findings. 

How often has such a set-up been 
faced with just such a long-drawn- 
out court battle as the critics of reg- 
ulation have so frequently deplored ? 
Sut let us assume that common sense 
intrudes at this point and the two 
parties get together and decide to 
split the difference and call the rate 
base $1,000,000. Obviously, there 
can be no formal rationalization of 
this agreed amount. It is admittedly 
arbitrary. There is “recorded testi- 
mony” to prove either the company’s 
figure of $1,200,000 or the commis- 
sion’s figure of $800,000. But there 
is no recorded testimony at all on 
the subject of $1,000,000! 

The very word ‘‘arbitration’’ 
(which in practice is synonymous 
with “mediation,” ‘‘settlement,”’ 
“compromise,” and other terms de- 
noting an informal composition of 
conflicting claims and differences of 
opinion) is taken from the same 
Latin root from which the allied 
English word “arbitrary” is taken. 
To intrude upon such a set-up, for- 
mal requirements for public hear- 
ings, findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and all the rest of the usual ac- 
coutrements of conventional rate liti- 
gation is to defeat the very purpose 
of the informal practice. 

And this would be an unfortunate 
thing for commission regulation as 
a whole if Judge Loevinger’s ideas 
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were carried out to an extreme. A 
number of our state commissions 
have found the compromise method, 
especially during recent years, an 
effective device for obtaining prompt 
rate relief for the citizens of their 
respective jurisdictions. 

Among these commissions are 
some of the ablest and the most ac- 
tive public service bodies in the 
country; bodies whose _ reputation 
for integrity, whose vigilance and 
public interest, could never be called 
into question by anybody on or off 
the bench. The California commis- 
sion, the New York commission, the 
Maryland commission, the Pennsy]- 
vania commission and others have 
obtained millions and millions of 
dollars of benefits for the residents 
of those states by way of informal! 
rate reductions during the last three 
or four years. 

In fact it has been during this re- 
cent era that utility rate reductions 
have been more generous and formal 
utility rate litigation less prevalent 
than at any time since the outbreak 
of the World War. This speaks well 


of regulation by compromise. 


F COURSE, there were special 
O circumstances in the Minne- 
sota case that may set it aside as a 
particular situation which would not 
reflect, as a matter of precedent, 
upon the practice of round-table reg- 
ulation generally. In the Minnesota 
case the commission had compro- 
mised a rate reduction order which 
had been already upheld by the state 
courts. There were other points in- 
volved, too, which served to justify 
the compromise; but perhaps this 
special and unusual angle compli- 
cates the Minnesota case. 

But this much is certain: The 
federal commissions, as well as the 
state commissions, are watching this 
Minnesota case. They want to know 
what the law on the subject is. They 
want to know what their rights are 
in compromising rate litigation with 
the utilities they must regulate. 

Does the law require them to sub- 
ject every step of their procedure to 
public hearing, formal testimony, re- 
corded findings, and rationalized con- 
clusions, even though both the com- 
mission and the utility might 
otherwise be willing to give-and-take 
on some intermediate basis between 
two conflicting but formally sup- 
ported positions? 

If this is what the law requires, 
then the success which informal reg- 
ulation has had during the last three 
or four years points strongly to the 
necessity for revising the law to the 
end that utility consumers can con- 





tinue to obtain the benefits of round- 
table regulation. 


Round-table regulation appeals at 
once to common sense. It means 
that a state commission approaches 
a utility with a proposition rather 
than a big stick. If state commis- 
sions cannot be depended upon in 
such let-us-sit-down-and-talk-it-over 
affairs to protect utility consumers’ 
interests to the last degree, then 
state commissions are not worth the 
confidence of protecting the public 
interest in formal litigation. 

It is just as easy for a commis- 
sion to “take a dive” in the legal 
arena as it is in the conference room, 
if that is what the commission wants 
to do. The evidence so far all points 
to a contrary conclusion; namely 
that the state commissions usually 
go into formal negotiations with 
the determination to get a _ better 
bargain that way than by a drawn- 
out court battle. The results of the 
last few years in terms of actual rate 
reductions show that they usually 
get such bargains. 


HE RECENT talk here’ in 

Washington about economy in 
government and the levying of spe- 
cial taxes for national defense re- 
minds your correspondent of the line 
from the old Negro spiritual hymn 
which goes, “Eberybody talkin’ ’bout 
hevvin ain’t gwine d’ar.” It is cer- 
tain that quite a bit of the talk about 
economy and taxes is sheer euphony 
or, at most, wishful thinking. 


There will be no economy in gov- 
ernment during the next year; and 
if there are any further taxes, it will 
be Congress and the administration 
who will have to pull the laboring 
oar in reaching that unpopular ob- 
jective. Since 1940 is an election 
year, this probably means that Con- 
gress won’t do very much about it. 
But this is the season of the year 
it generally comes between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas—when impor- 
tant figures in the administration 
get around to worrying about the 
budget and talking bravely about 
cutting down government expendi- 
tures. 

We heard talk like that last year. 
Even after Congress got here we 
were promised that it was going to 
be a tough time for the lending and 
spending advocates. What actually 
happened was the authorization of 
total appropriations which exceeded 
the original budget requests. Some 
slashes were made in PWA and 
WPA, and in some of the depart- 
mental appropriations, but these 
were more than offset by the new 
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authorizations for the whopping big 
national defense program. 

The same thing may happen next 
year, although there is some conso- 
lation in the fact that the very pres- 
sure for keeping up heavy expendi- 
tures for military defense purposes 
is likely to cut down on the pump- 
priming appropriations that have so 
long been used in such a way as to 
worry the business community. 

As far as administrative economy 
is concerned, figures indicate that 
with all the “reorganization” which 
has been taking place during the 
ast year, there have been no savings 
whatever on the federal personnel or 
payroll. 


NE THING, however, that has 

the administration definitely 
worried is the increasing strength 
of the economy bloc in the U. S. Sen- 
ate. It is preparing to resist any 
attempt to boost the statutory debt 
limitation of the United States 
which is now fixed at $45,000,000,000. 
Last week two more Senators 
pledged their support to this econ- 
omy bloc and a similar movement is 
making much headway in the House 
of Representatives. 

Needless to say, the present gen- 
eral debt of the United States is ap- 
proaching the limit; and if Congress 
refuses to hoist the ceiling another 
$5,000,000,000 or so, it simply means 
that something is going to have to 
go out the window on the adminis- 
tration’s spending program. The 
Army and Navy are all primed to see 
to it that it won’t be the national 
defense appropriation and, of course, 
all of the regular departments can 
be depended upon to look out for 
themselves. 

This will probably mean that un- 
less the administration is successful 
in obtaining an increase in the statu- 
tory limitation on the public debt, 
further appropriations of the pump- 
priming type will get the ax even 
more sharply than they did in 1939. 
This automatically darkens’ the 
chances of a number of “new proj- 
ects” dear to the heart of President 
Roosevelt, notably the St. Lawrence 
seaway and water power project 
which the Canadian government now 


seems likely to approve after six 
years of opposition to it. 
As for special taxes, the timid 


way in which they were suggested 
by the President indicates that the 
White House simply sent up a trial 
balloon. If the public reaction is 
favorable, the buck will be passed to 
Congress. However, if Congress 
enacts any such additional special 
tax during election year, it will cer- 
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The 


Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I. 


MYSTERY and speculation 
are erased by opening your 
doors to the public. No. 387 


T THIS writing, our local tele- 
phone company is_ having 


“Open House” for the public; 
two weeks of hospitality, friendli- 
ness and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the operation of this vast 
business which plays such an impor- 


tant part in the social, civic and 

business life of our community. 
People from all walks of life 

pass through the threshold of the 


telephone company’s magnificent new 
building, to be greeted by employes 
of the company. Each employe is 
assigned a specific part in greeting 
the visitors, and so they move along 
from one department to another to 


view the mechanism that makes 
their telephone conversations pos- 
sible. They see real people doing a 


real job: Long distance calls in the 
making; treatment of the _ sub- 
scribers’ accounts where people and 


machines accurately tabulate their 
charge for telephone service. 
The curtain has been lifted. The 


telephone is no longer a mystery. 
Now they know what happens when 
they use the gadget we call a tele- 
phone. The telephone bill is no 
longer a mere slip of paper. People 
have worked to make every item and 
charge correct. 

Knowledge inspires confidence. 
They have viewed the human side 


of our business. The telephone is 
no longer an inanimate piece of 
equipment. It is alive. Active per- 


sons are behind it keeping the ma- 
chinery running without friction. 


Someone may say: “It’s a lot of 


work to have Open House. It en- 
tails planning, advertising. It dis- 
turbs the regular routine of busi- 
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ness. Is it worthwhile? 


tainly be the most unusual Congress 
in history. 

To sum up, the outlook on the gov- 
ernment fiscal front for 1940 seems 
to be: No new special taxes; maybe 
some slight increase in prevailing 
taxes; little increase in appropria- 
tions (with the pump-priming agen- 


It is the writer’s opinion that tak- 
ing your customers behind the 
scenes, permitting them to view your 
employes at work at their regular 
daily tasks, answering questions and 
giving detailed explanations, will do 
more toward bringing about a gen- 
uine feeling of friendliness, under- 
standing and tolerance on the part 
of your customers than the most ap- 
pealing and costly ad that has ever 
been written. 

Everyone has a certain amount of 
curiosity. We like to know what 
makes things go. How do camera- 
men take pictures under water? 
How are earthquake scenes and flood 
scenes made? A young lad wants to 
know what makes the clock tick, so 
he tears it apart to try to find out. 

Whether your community is large 
or small, you may rest assured there 
are many people who will welcome 
the opportunity to take a peep be- 
hind the scenes to find out how their 
telephone service is manufactured. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Please tell me how long a local 
operator should ring a number 
before saying: “They have not 
answered yet. Shall I keep on 
ringing?” 


to 


When a collect call is placed and 
the number is DA after it has 
been tried a number of times and 
then canceled, is there a report 
charge? 

3. When you are given a BY or NC, 
should you close your key and 
complete your other calls, or 
should you leave the key open? 

4. How long can a subscriber’s line 
be held while working on a call? 

5. If a subscriber asks for a “color” 
on his own line, should you say 
“Thank you” and then tell him 
to hang up, or just tell him to 
hang up? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 28. 


cies pulling in their belts to provide 
any necessary increased nourish- 
ment which the military services 
may insist upon) ; finally, no notice- 
able economy anywhere as far as ad- 
ministrative personnel is concerned. 
In other words, no runs, no hits, no 
errors. 
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OT MANY telephone men of 
South Dakota can remember 


when the state was referred 


to as “Dakota Territory” and no 
distinction was made_ between 
northern and southern portions, 
but IRA S. BURNETT, secretary 


and manager of the Armour (S. D.) 
Telephone Co. can recall many ex- 
periences of the state’s early days. 
Mr. Burnett followed his father 
into the telephone business and is 


now witnessing history repeat it- 
self, for his own son, BRUCE 
WALTER, is associated with him 
in the capacity of lineman and 
night operator. 

IRA §S. BURNETT was born 
September 17, 1879, in Yankton, 
S. D., when that section of the 


United States was known only as 
Dakota Territory. He was educated 
at the Tyndall, S. D., high school 
and in 1899 was a member of the 
first class to graduate from the 
Southern State Normal School at 
Springfield. 

Before his marriage in 1902, Mr. 
Burnett worked for several months 
in the factory of the Eureka Elec- 


tric Co., Chicago. After learning 
considerable concerning  switch- 
boards and telephones and their 


circuits, he went to Armour, 8. D., 
to join his father in operating the 
local telephone business. His 
father, the late B. W. Burnett, built 
the exchanges in Springfield and 
Tyndall in 1900; he was the first 
toll agent at both locations and in 


1902 purchased the Armour ex- 
change which was built in 1900. 

“For many years,” Mr. Burnett 
says, “we used one of the Eureka 
switchboards at the Tyndall ex- 
change. The drops fell sidewise 


instead of forward, ringoffs fell the 
same way and the ringing and 
listening key rotated right or left 
on a horizontal shaft. 

“At Armour we had two 100-drop 
sections of the American Electric 
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‘Burn’s Express’ board that had no 
ringing keys—only listening keys. 
Ringing was done by pushing the 
plug (it had a coil spring collar on 
it) farther into the jack than talk- 
ing position. This forced the line 
springs out against ringing con- 
tacts which were in each drop. The 


operators said they could work 
faster on this board than on the 
newer board with regular ringing 
keys.” 


Mr. Burnett was present with his 
father at a meeting held in Parker, 
August, 1903, by owners of tele- 
phone property in southeastern 
South The South Dakota 
Independent Telephone Association 


Dakota. 


was formed at this meeting and 
C. C. King of Scotland was elected 
president. J. A. Steninger of Par- 
ker, who had called the meeting, 


was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Burnett has 
been a member of the South Dakota 
association since its beginning and 
has missed only one meeting; that 
occasioned by the 


absence was 


birth of a baby in his family on the 
date set for the convention. 

BRUCE WALTER BURNETT was 
born in Armour, 8S. D., December 
26, 1911. He was educated in the 
public schools of Armour and has 
taken correspondence 
courses. At the present time he is 
lineman and night operator of his 
father’s exchange in Armour. 

His main hobbies are amateur 
radio and music, with special in- 
terest in the operation of short 
wave amateur or “ham” stations. 
He is married and has two children, 
one girl and a boy. 


several 
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\X JiITH THE service record 
begun 38 years ago by his 
father to inspire him, 
FRANKLIN BERNARD CUPPY, 
manager of the LaFayette, Ind., ex- 
change of the Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp., is well-started to- 
ward a successful telephone career. 


His father is FRANK O. CUPPY, 





IRA S. BURNETT, a native "Dakotan,” with his father pioneered 
the building of Independent telephone exchanges in South Dakota. 


He has been secretary and manager of the Armour Telephone Co. 


since 1902 and now his son, BRUCE W.., assists him in carrying on 


the work. 


The elder Burnett is a past president of state association. 
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HERE IS THE TWENTY-SECOND article in a series introducing tomorrow’s potential 
leaders to one another end to the field in general. Material for this feature is most welcome. 








in the Independent telephone industry 





FRANK O. CUPPY, 


standing telephone men, directs the operations 


one of Indiana's out- 


of the Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. 
His son, FRANKLIN B., is manager of the La- 
Fayette exchange of the Indiana Associated, 
a position which his father capably filled 
for many years during the rapidly-growing 
period of the Independent telephone industry. 


vice-president and general manager 
of the Indiana Associated system 
with headquarters in LaFayette. 
FRANK O. CUPPY is a life-long 
citizen of the Hoosier state. He 
was born in Tipp County, Septem- 
ber 6, 1875, and received his educa- 
tion in the country schools near his 
home. From 1898 to 1901 he was a 
traveling salesman. In 1901 he be- 
came a bookkeeper for the LaFay- 
ette Telephone Co., and in the short 
time of two years he worked up to 
the position of assistant manager. 
In 1905 he was made manager of 
the exchange and for the next 26 
years he successfully guided its 
growth. His business-building cap- 
abilities are proved by the com- 
pany’s station increase from 900 
subscribers in 1901 to 10,700 at the 
present time. In 1931 the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities pur- 
chased the LaFayette company and 
merged all of its Indiana properties 
into the Indiana Associated Tele- 
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phone Corp. Mr. Cuppy was made 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the new corporation, the 
position which he now holds. 


Realizing the need of organiza- 
tion, Mr. Cuppy has entered into 
the work of his state and national 
telephone associations and given 
freely of his time for the benefit of 
the Independent industry. He was 
secretary of the Indiana Telephone 
Association for three years, has 
served on its board of directors for 
many years, and was a member of 
the standardization committee of 
the United States Independent 
Telephone Association for one year. 
This fall he was elected for a three- 
year term as one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association. 

Mr. Cuppy is a member of the 
Elks, which is his only fraternal 
affiliation. Throughout his 38 years 
in the telephone industry his chief 
interests have been the develop- 
ment of his business and his fam- 
ily. In addition to the son asso- 
ciated with him in the telephone 
business, he has another son, Robert 
O., in Washington, D. C. 

FRANKLIN BERNARD CUPPY 
was born in LaFayette, October 19, 
1905. After graduating from high 
school he attended Purdue Univer- 
sity and the University of Illinois. 
At the age of 14, during summer 
vacation, he was employed by the 
LaFayette company as water boy 
for an underground construction 
gang. In 1921 he became a cable- 
splicer’s helper. 

After spending one year for his 
health in the South, in 1926 Frank- 
lin returned to the telephone com- 
pany as a clerk in the commercial 
office. Duplicating his father’s pre- 
vious progress he advanced to the 
post of assistant manager in 1927, 
and in 1931 was made manager of 
the LaFayette exchange. 


Like his father his chief interest 
is the development and growth of 
his company. He is a member of 
the LaFayette Country Club and of 
the Elks. 





ACT SOON IF ELIGIBLE! 


Many sketches of fathers 
and sons working in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field have 
been published in this depart- 
ment during the past year. 
TELEPHONY’S list of eligible 
names has been thoroughly 
canvassed and many have re- 
sponded with photographs and 
information concerning them- 
selves. But there are a num- 
ber of fathers and sons in the 
business who have not received 
invitations from TELEPHONY to 
send in photos and data be- 
cause their names are unknown 
to us. 


As the department cannot 
be continued without voluntary 
assistance from the field, all 
fathers and sons who are eli- 
gible are urged to send photo- 
graphs and personal informa- 
tion soon in order that the 
sons will become known to sons 
of other Independent telephone 
men with whom, in the years 
to come, they will be closely 
connected through participa- 
tion in state and national asso- 
ciation work, which their 
fathers have found so essential 
to the successful conduct of 
their business. 

When the families gather at 
Christmas is a good time to 
get a snapshot of fathers and 
sons. Send them in soon be- 
fore this interesting depart- 
ment of fathers’ and sons’ bi- 
ographies is discontinued. 
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BENEFIT FROM 
1M YEARS TO COME! 





| ia INSURE long term economy of oper- After actually experiencing the many 


ation, telephone companies are finding advantages of Strowger Automatic oper- 





it wise to turn to the most efficient and ation, you will say: wish we had con- 
economical means of switching that scien- verted to this system years ago. It's 
tific research has produced — Strowger proved to be the most profitable move 


Automatic equipment. From its record of 
performance throughout the world for 


| 

| 

| 

our company has ever made." | 

| 

exchanges of every size, the Strowger sys- | 
| 


lt won't cost you a cent to find out the 


} } , — | 
em stands preeminent — in economy of facts of Strowger Automatic operation, as | 


original cost, in economy of daily opera- 7 9. 
3 naeny oF Oy Ae applied specifically to your exchange. 
tion and in complete flexibility in meeting 
Why not begin at once making plans for 
growth and changes in traffic as they 
assured profitable operation in the years 
occur. 





to come? Our engineers will gladly give 


Plan now—not tomorrow—to modern- you definite figures on the savings you can 





ize your operation by converting to this expect, if you will send us data on your 


proved system of automatic switching. exchange. May we hear from you? 








AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 














Virginia Independents 





Hear of Many Phases of Business 


EXCELLENT presentation of traffic, plant, public relations 


operating and management matters made at annual conven- 


tion of Virginia Independent Telephone Association. 


Large 


attendance and interest in convention proceedings indicate 


progress and growth of Virginia organization 


ULLY REALIZING the value of 
Fanitea and cooperative effort and 
that the accomplishments of a 
state association are in direct ratio 
to the initiative, time and energy 
expended, approximately 200 tele- 
phone people registered at the fifth 
annual convention of the Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association 
and enjoyed one of the most con- 
structive and outstanding conven- 
tions held by that organization. It 
was held October 30 and 31 at the 
Stonewall Jackson Tavern, Staunton. 
In addition to those from Virginia 
companies, there were representa- 
tives from six West Virginia Inde- 
pendent companies and two North 
Carolina companies. Fourteen sup- 
pliers and manufacturers had dis- 
plays in the main lobby of the hotel. 
Frank A. Gould of Harrisonburg, 
assistant general manager of the 
Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 
and former secretary-treasurer of 
the association, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Fred T. Prufer of 
Staunton, treasurer of the Clinton 
Forge-Waynesboro Telephone Co. 

W. C. Darrow of Tarboro, N. C., 
commercial manager of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Vir- 
ginia, was re-elected vice-president. 
G. R. Gish of Bluefield, auditor of 
the Bluefield Telephone Co., was 
elected secretary-treasurer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gould. 

Dr. George B. Cocke, Manassas, 
president of Central Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., is a newly-elected member 
of the board of directors. The fol- 
lowing members of the board of di- 
rectors were re-elected: Rodney M. 
Coggin, Warsaw, vice-president and 
general manager of East Coast Tele- 
phones, Inc.; A. U. Meadows, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.-Va., general plant man- 
ager of Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co.; Fred T. Prufer, Staunton, treas- 
urer of Clifton Forge-Waynesboro 
Telephone Co., and Charles C. Ward, 
Charlottesville, manager of Virginia 
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FRANK A. GOULD of Harri- 
sonburg, assistant general man- 
ager of the Harrisonburg Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., was elected 
president of the Virginia Inde- 
pendent Telephone 


Associa- 
tion. He was formerly secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. Presi- 
dent Frank A. Gould, vice-president 
W. C. Darrow and secretary treas- 
urer G. R. Gish are also members of 
the board. 

The convention was called to order 
by President Fred T. Prufer on 
Monday afternoon, October 30. He 
introduced Dr. L. Wilson Jarman, 
president of Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, who welcomed the conven- 
tioneers to the city. In his address 
Doctor Jarman complimented 
members of the industry on the fine 
service they are furnishing. Rodney 
M. Coggin made the response. 

After the appointment of commit- 
tees, Secretary-Treasurer Frank A. 
Gould made a brief report of the ac- 
tivities of his office during the past 
year, during which he stated that 


there was an increase of 23 new 
members. 

President Fred T. Prufer in his 
“address gave a short resume of the 
association’s accomplishments during 
his administration. 

Following the address of welcome 
and the president’s and secretary’s 
reports, traffic officials, chief opera- 
tors and operators left the general 
session for a traffic conference. This 
conference, under the direction of 
W. E. Sparger, general traffic man- 
ager of the Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was considered, by 
those who attended, one of the high- 
lights of the convention. 

Gordon Clarke, traffic manager of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of Virginia, spoke most 
interestingly on “The Operator as a 
Business Executive.” Miss Mamie 
Johnson, chief operator of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia, Staunton, gave an 
instructive talk on “The Personaliza- 
tion of Service.” Following this an 
open discussion was conducted by 
Mr. Sparger, Mr. Clarke and A. E. 
Reynolds, general commercial and 
traffic manager for the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co. of Bristol. 

Julian C. Houseman of the Vir- 
ginia division of motor vehicles, 
Richmond, delivered an address en- 
titled, “Reducing Highway Acci- 
dents” at the general session. He 
explained in complete detail the rea- 
son for the division’s request for a 
more adequate communication sys- 
tem, more patrolmen, and the neces- 
sity for having the state troopers 
highly trained. He solicited the help 
of all the companies in continuing 
their efforts to reduce accidents on 
the highway and commended them 
for their past performances. 

One of the most instructive ad- 
dresses of the convention was given 
by L. X. Blantz, plant manager of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Richmond. His talk on 
“Construction and Maintenance of 
Rural Telephone Lines,” covered a 
subject which was extremely inter- 
esting to everyone present. 

With approximately 30 years’ ex- 
perience as a background, Mr. Blantz 
pointed out the advisability of prop- 
erly engineering each job, the neces- 
sity of adequate anchoring as well 
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H. M. STEWART, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 


phone Association, discussed state as- 
sociations. He said that the cases 
wherein the industry may protect it- 
self from well-meaning but uncertain 
outside agencies are multiplied many 
times by the amount of constructive 
work that can be done within the 
industry. 


as the use of proper materials. 
Various “tricks” were pointed out 
by him, wherein the telephone com- 
pany could take advantage of land 
contours and curves in the road. 
Among other things he explained 
the importance of telephone lines 
being constructed on only one side 
of the highway. 


Value of United Effort in 
Association Work 

H. M. Stewart of Harrisburg, Pa., 
executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, gave an enlightening address 
on “What a State Association Can 
Accomplish.” 

“Truisms pointing to the advan- 
tages and value of united and coop- 
erative effort are numerous,” said 
Mr. Stewart. “We will repeat a fact 
that has been repeatedly proven 
within our industry as well as with- 
out—what a state association can 
accomplish is in direct ratio to the 
initiative, time, energy and capital 
invested. ... 

“To determine what an association 
can accomplish we may first want to 
find out what we want it to accom- 
plish. For instance: Independent 
telephony is to us an exemplification 
of the American ideal of. democracy, 
and as such it is more than a voca- 
tion for us; it is a heritage that 
should be preserved. . . . The latest, 
and most obvious accomplishment is 
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the result of your united effort to 
obtain relief under the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. Thou- 
sands of Independent companies owe 
their very existence to the amend- 
ment which was obtained solely be- 
cause of united action... . 

Telephone companies in Pennsyl- 
vania obtained certain considera- 
tions under a state female labor law 
that were essential to the uninter- 
rupted service these companies ren- 
dered. Texas telephone companies 
obtained a readjustment of a pro- 
posed tax levy that placed the bur- 
den of the new tax where they could 
better absorb it. This was done 
simply by acquainting the people’s 
representatives with the conditions 
within the industry.... 

The number of cases wherein we 
may protect ourselves from well 
meaning, but uncertain outside agen- 
cies are multiplied many times by 
the amount of constructive work that 
can be done within the industry. To 
be specific, those of us who have 
been called upon to aid you in vari- 
ous capacities, as your representa- 
tives, are appalled at the lack of 
pertinent information available, 
especially among some of the better 
operated small companies. 

It is amazing the number of com- 
panies that are neither furnishing 
the service they have undertaken in 
their communities, nor paying the 
dividends to the stockholder to which 
he is entitled, simply because they 
do not have immediately available 
the facts necessary upon which to 
predicate an adequate rate... . 

It may surprise you, as it did us, 
to find scores of companies within 
your own state that are suffering a 
deficiency in revenue simply because 
they did not know how to file a tariff 
properly, or one that would ade- 
quately cover them and their ser- 
vices.” 

E. W. Reynolds of Fincastle, presi- 
dent of the Roanoke & Botetourt 
Telephone Co. and Gilbert W. Hyl- 
ton, president of the Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Floyd, gave inter- 
esting talks on the problems which 
confront rural mutual telephone 
companies. G. T. McFerran of Fin- 
castle, secretary-treasurer of the 
Roanoke & Botetourt Telephone Co., 
who is thought to be the oldest ac- 
tive Independent telephone man in 
Virginia, accompanied Mr. Reynolds 
to the meeting. 


Telephone Industry Has 
Record of Progress 
William H. Harrison of New York, 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was the prin- 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON of New 
York, vice-president and chief engineer 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., was the principal speaker at 
the Virginia convention. Discussing 
"Telephone Operations," Mr. Harrison 
said: Broadly speaking, service—good 
or bad—is the product of instrumental- 
ities and of the organized efforts and 
will of the personnel. One must com- 
plement the other.” 


cipal speaker at the convention. He 
was introduced by Lloyd B. Wilson, 
president of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Companies, at a ban- 
quet held Monday evening. W. N. 
McAnge, Jr., of Bristol, president of 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., pre- 
sided. Speaking on the subject of 
“Telephone Operations,” Mr. Harri- 
son made complimentary remarks 
regarding the Independents and per- 
tinent comments on operating mat- 
ters. 

“IT want to take this opportunity 
to tell you of the respect and admira- 
tion we of the Bell companies have 
for the progressive work of the In- 
dependents,” he said. “Not only in 
effectively serving your own custom- 
ers, but for the contribution you 
make to the service of the Bell 
customers, and to the industry as a 
whole. 

“T would be remiss and unappre- 
ciative, too, if I did not recognize 
the fine work of your national asso- 
ciation. I think the activities this 
year, under the able direction of 
your distinguished associate, B. L. 
Fisher of Martinsville, were unusu- 
ally effective. The work on the 
Wage-Hour amendment was of di- 
rect benefit to the rate-payer and to 
service. ... 

Public satisfaction is evidenced by 
constantly-increasing usage and by 
demands for additional facilities. 
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W. C. DARROW of Tarboro, N. C.., 


commercial 


manager of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia, 
was re-elected vice-president of the 


Virginia association. 


Thus far this year some 700,000 
telephones have been added to the 
network, and there has been an in- 
crease of 42 million toll messages, or 
about 6 per cent. Some 20!% million 
stations are now in service, half the 
total in the world, and nearly one- 
half million over the peak of the 
boom years. ... 

In the long run, the job narrows 
down to two essentials: service and 
Ever in the back- 
though, are relations with 

and relations with the 


net earnings. 
ground, 
employes 
public. ... 

Broadly speaking, service good 
or bad —jis the product of instru- 
mentalities and of the organized ef- 
forts and will of the personnel. One 
must complement the other. This is 
desirable in any business, but it is 
essential in ours, where each trans- 
action is a personal one. 

When it is realized that each day 
there are 90 million telephone calls; 
500 thousand contacts in the busi- 
ness offices; 750 thousand bills ren- 
dered, and 70,000 visits to custom- 
ers’ homes or offices for installation 
or repair work—faulty or imperfect 
handling of even a fraction of 1 per 
cent of these contacts holds poten- 
tialities of customer irritation.” 

Mr. Harrison, in concluding his 
address, said: “It is management’s 
responsibility to develop and assign 
responsibilities; to analyze and ap- 
praise results and causes; to inter- 
pret aims and policies; to inspire, 
and to bring out the best in men and 
women—that is the art of manage- 
ment, and in it the telephone indus- 
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try has a remarkable record of 


achievement.” 


Wages, Hours and Telephone 
Companies 

The Tuesday morning session 
opened with an address by W. C. 
Darrow of Tarboro, N. C. Mr. Dar- 
row gave a discussion on “How the 
Wage-Hour Law Affects Telephone 
Companies.” Mr. Darrow first gave 
the essence of the law as it affects 
the telephone industry and stated 
that all other provisions served to 
modify or amplify the basic prin- 
ciples. 

The talk was then divided into 
seven sections giving: (1) the neces- 
sity for; (2) the administration of; 
(3) the records required by; (4) the 
exemption from; (5) the exceptions 
to; (6) the penalties of and, (7) the 
recourse from the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

In speaking of necessity, Mr. Dar- 
row stated that in section 2 of the 
law it is indicated that Congress 
found labor conditions existing 
which were detrimental to the main- 
tenance of a fair standard of living 
and that these conditions caused the 
channels of commerce to spread and 
perpetuate such conditions, placed a 
burden upon commerce and the free 
flow of goods, and, constitute unfair 
methods of competition. 

With respect to administration, 
the speaker pointed out its respon- 
sibilities, powers and limitations and 
stated that a division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was created under the 
direction of an administrator who 
was given the responsibility of en- 
forcing compliance with the law. 
Mr. Darrow itemized the records 
which should be kept by employers 
and stated the length of time that 
these records must be kept and made 
available for inspection. 

In speaking of exemptions he 
grouped the employes of the tele- 
phone industry in four different 
classes and explained in detail the 
law with respect to each group. He 
also explained the full details, as 
prescribed by the administrator, 
which are necessary to obtain excep- 
tions for learners, apprentices, mes- 
sengers and handicapped workers. 

After thoroughly covering the pen- 
alties and recourses, Mr. Darrow 
ably answered numerous questions. 

Louis Pitcher of Chicago, IIl., ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings to the 
association from his organization. 
Following his talk, reports of vari- 
ous committees were given and the 
members of the board of directors 
were elected. 


After the luncheon, Oliver Marti 
of Washington, D. C., editor, “The 
Transmitter,” employes magazine of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Companies, gave an address 
dealing with “Some Aspects of Pub- 
lic Relations.” Because of illness, 
E. A. Feldtkeller, president of the 
East Coast Telephones, Inc., who 
was scheduled to make this address, 
was unable to attend. Mr. Martin, 
speaking on the same subject on 
short notice, covered it competently 
and well. 

“We all know that the telephone 
business has a body,” said he. “It 
may be that some of us overlook the 





OLIVER MARTIN, of 
D. C., editor of The Transmitter, in an 
informal address at the Virginia con- 
vention presented the subject of "Pub- 
lic Relations" 


Washington, 


in an interesting and 


informative manner. 


fact that the telephone business also 
has what is called a spirit. It is 
easy enough to appraise the body of 
the business but you cannot, by look- 
ing over the books of a telephone 
company, say what is the spirit of 
that organization or what it is 
worth. And you cannot arrive at 
the correct answer by talking with 
the general manager or the auditor. 
You have to go among the people 
who are paying for the service and 
find out what they think about the 
company.... 

“It follows that a good telephone 
man must be something more than a 
technical expert or a financial wizard. 
He should know the company’s pol- 
icies, its aims, its ideals, its tradi- 
tions. And he should have a tremen- 
dous interest in human beings. 

The telephone man who is trying 
to do a good public relations job 


should not look upon himself as a 
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nagician. He is a friend and neigh- 
yor rather than a stunt artist; and 
there are many times when he is 
called upon to be a teacher. A 
teacher’s job is to inform, to in- 
struct and to inspire—and if a so- 


ealled public relations man is not 


yacked up by good service and fair 
dealings on the part of his organi- 
zation, his efforts aren’t worth two 
hoots. 

One of the best advertisements for 

any telephone company is an em- 
ploye body that is enthusiastic about 
the company and the business. . 
It becomes our duty through our 
imagination and our understanding 
to help our men and women to see 
their work as something more than 
just a job, something more than 
merely a means of obtaining bread 
and meat.” 

Following Mr. Martin’s address 
the convention was adjourned. Rep- 
resentatives left Staunton with a 
better understanding of their cur- 
rent problems, a feeling of mutual 
enjoyment and cooperation in their 
work, and a zeal to come closer to 
the ideals and aims embodied in 
telephony. 

Ww w 


Pennsylvania Corporation 
To Sell Bonds Privately 

The Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
Erie, Pa., has announced that it has 
made arrangements to sell privately on 
December 1 to 12 insurance companies 
$5,200,000 of 314 per cent bonds, due 
1969, to refund a like amount of 4 
per cent bonds, due 1965. 

The corporation, on November 15, 
issued a formal call for bids on an is- 
sue of 46,292 shares of its $2.50 pre- 
ferred stock. A syndicate which in- 
cluded Bonbright & Co. Inc., Paine, 
Webber & Co., and Mitchum Tully & 
Co., was the successful bidder, at 53% 
a share. It proposed to reoffer the 
stock publicly at 55. The Pennsylvania 
company is a 
Telephone Corp. 


subsidiary of General 
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Santa Barbara (Calif. 
Entirely Independently-Owned 


General Telephone Corp. has ar- 
ranged to purchase from Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. the entire issue 
of 5,000 shares of Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) Telephone Co. 6 per cent $100 
par non-cumulative preferred stock 
and the remaining 486 shares of the 
Santa Barbara company’s common 
stock not now owned by General Tele- 
phone Corp. 


On October 1 last General Tele- 
phone Corp. bought a controlling in- 
terest of 2,014 shares of the Santa 
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Barbara common stock. The Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. thus has 100 per 
cent stock ownership of the Santa 
Barbara properties. 

Subject to approval of the California 
Railroad Commission it is intended to 
merge the Santa Barbara Telephone 
Co. with the General corporation’s 
other California properties, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., and San Joaquin 
Associated Telephone Co. 
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Bell Exhibit Again 
at New York Fair 


The Bell System exhibit will reopen 
at the New York World’s Fair next 
season, Walter S. Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced recently. 

Mr. Gifford expressed the complete 
satisfaction of officials of the Bell Sys- 
tem with the Fair in general and the 
telephone exhibit in particular, saying 
that the Fair had offered his company 
a unique opportunity to demonstrate 
its technical resources and the role of 
the telephone in human relations. 

A total of 7,878,000 persons visited 
the exhibit and watched about 29,000 
persons make demonstration long dis- 
tance calls to various parts of the coun- 
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try, he pointed out. Some 1,300,000 
persons had their hearing tested with- 
in the exhibit. The results of this re- 
search are being studied by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

Out of the study of these tests have 
already emerged the facts that about 
eight persons in 1,000 have difficulty 
in hearing a direct conversation; that 
five times as many have trouble in an 
auditorium; but that only one in 400 
finds it hard to telephone. 
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Lineman's "Happy Landing" 
After a Cable Throw 


A telephone lineman in the state of 
Washington knows just how the circus 
stunt man feels when he’s shot out of 
a cannon. 

This lineman was working at the 
scene of a log jam in the Skagit River, 
where the logs piled up so high that 
they hooked a sagging telephone cable 
and pulled it taut. 

He climbed a pole and was working 
to relieve the tension when the cable 
snapped, suddenly unloosed from the 
logs. Shot 50 feet into the air, as if 
from a huge sling-shot, the lineman 
landed in the thick branches of a big 
fir tree—unharmed! 
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Alabamans Plan For 








Stronger Organization 


VALUE OF STRONG state organization was emphasized at 


annual convention of Alabama Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation. Officers and directors to continue work of developing 


and strengthening association for still more effective work 


informal discussions of plant 

problems and public relations 
occupied the attention of members 
of the Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association during their an- 
nual convention. The meeting was 
held at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 17 and 18. 


Pri: FOR a larger association, 





G. R. McKELVEY, district superintend- 
ent of the Standard Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Dothan, was elected presi- 
dent of the Alabama association. In 
outlining the proposed work of the 
association for 1940 he stated that in- 
creased membership, greater interest 
in association affairs and more activity 
are the goals of the new officers. 


All sessions of the convention were 
well attended and the exhibits of the 
manufacturers and suppliers were 
viewed with interest. 

G. R. McKelvey, district superin- 
tendent of the Standard Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Dothan, was elected 
president, succeeding G. A. Cren- 
shaw, owner of the Greenville Tele- 
phone Exchange, Greenville. The 
vice-presidents elected are: R. U. 
Crenshaw, Greenville Telephone Ex- 
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change, Greenville; James N. Cox, 
Sr., of the Alabama Telephone Co., 
Fayette; B. H. Stallworth, manager 
of the Monroeville Telephone Co., 
Monroeville, and H. W. Vaughn, of 
the Alabama Telephone Co., Fayette. 

James N. Cox, Jr., of the Alabama 
Telephone Co., Fayette, was elected 
secretary to succeed J. C. Thomas of 
the Luverne Telephone Co., Luverne. 
The directors elected are: G. A. 
Crenshaw, Greenville; F. W. Kuhn, 
Troy; B. F. Lanier, Opp; W. H. 
Vaughn, Florala; J. M. Dean, Union 
Springs; Mr. McKelvey, Mr. Stall- 
worth, and Mr. Cox, Sr. 

President Crenshaw called the 
convention to order on Friday morn- 
ing, November 17. He presented a 
very interesting and comprehensive 
report of the work of the Alabama 
association during the year. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the 
value and the necessity of a united 
body to the Independent telephone 
industry. Mr. Crenshaw stated that 
the value of the Independent state 
organizations and the national or- 
ganization had been well illustrated 
in the recent wage-hour amendment 
accomplishment. 

In the closing portion of his ad- 
dress he appealed to all in attend- 
ance to give time and attention to 
the fine exhibits of the various 
manufacturers and suppliers of the 
telephone industry. 

Dr. S. J. Lloyd of the University 
of Alabama was the first speaker at 
the Friday afternoon session, mak- 
ing an interesting address on “Ala- 
bama.” Dealing with the state, its 
prospects for the future and its past 
accomplishments he brought his tele- 
phone-minded audience a complete 
picture of the opportunities which 
await them within the state’s boun- 
daries. 

The next speaker was C. A. Stair 
of Atlanta, Ga., vice-president of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Mr. Stair presented an 
able and thought-provoking discus- 





JAMES N. COX, JR., Fayette, newly- 
elected secretary of the Alabama Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association, is gen- 
and 
Telephone 


eral manager secretary of the 
Alabama Co. which he 
helped to organize in May, 1938. 


sion on the always important sub- 
ject of “Public Relations.” 

Assistance of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
was offered to the Alabama associa- 
tion by Louis J. Pitcher of Chicago, 
Ill., executive vice-president of the 
national organization. Mr. Pitcher 
gave a resume of the wage-hour sit- 
uation and very capably explained 
the past and present conditions in 
the industry. He also called atten- 
tion to the purchasing of standard 
telephone materials and _ supplies 
from the Independent manufactur- 
ers and stated that these manufac- 
turers deserve the support of the in- 
dustry. 


An enjoyable banquet was served 
Friday evening to a large gathering 
of Alabama _ Independents. The 
highlight of the banquet session was 
an address by Hugh White, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission. The entire audience 
was impressed by the fair-minded 
attitude towards the telephone com- 
panies expressed by Mr. White. 

The morning session on November 
18 was largely devoted to informal 
discussions of plant problems and to 
reviewing the exhibits. The discus- 
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sions and the review of the many 
items of telephone supplies and ma- 
terials made a good combination in 
that in the exhibits could be found 
the cure for many of the modern-day 
problems of plant construction and 
maintenance. 


Following the plant session, the 
newly-elected president, G. R. McKel- 
vey gave a complete outline of the 
aims of the association for 1940. He 
stated that increased membership, 
yreater interest in association activi- 
ties and more activity were the goals 
of the new officers. 

Mr. McKelvey said that he _ be- 
lieves the entire association can be 
materially strengthened by an _ in- 
crease in membership and by the 
issociation endeavoring to furnish 


real service to the individual mem- 
bers. Following his listings of the 
well-planned aims of the association 
the meeting adjourned. The loca- 
tion for the 1940 convention will be 
decided by the directors at a later 
date. 


It was the consensus that the aims 
and the plans for increased member- 
ship as revealed by President Mc- 
Kelvey should do much during the 


coming months to make the Alabama | 


association function with even more 
effectiveness than it has in the past. 


Hope was expressed by many mem- | 


bers that the new plans will work 
successfully to the end that all Ala- 
bama Independent telephone compa- 
nies will become members of the 
state association. 


Commission and 
Court Activities 





Bell Furnished Basis 
for Oklahoma Appeal 

The application of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to give a super- 
sedeas bond to guarantee refunds in 
case of lower final rates in connection 
with its application for temporary rate 
increases in 21 Oklahoma towns was 
denied by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission on November 21. The 
denial was made from the bench and 
was confirmed by written order later. 

The denial laid the groundwork for 
the telephone company to appeal to 
the state supreme court from a ruling 
made by the commission on October 
19. In it the commission denied the 
company’s application to include in the 
general hearing in the Southwestern 
Bell statewide case, testimony and ex- 
hibits involving its application for tem- 
porary rate increases in the 21 towns. 

The application for temporary in- 
creases had been filed August 31, 
nearly one year and five months after 
the commission had ordered the gen- 
eral investigation of rates in the 144 
exchanges operated by the Southwest- 
ern Bell in Oklahoma. The commis- 
sion argued that to include testimony 
on the application involving the 21 
towns would delay and complicate the 
statewide case. 

On July 26 the Southwestern Bell 
secured an _ interlocutory injunction 
from the United States District Court, 
Oklahoma City, enjoining the commis- 
sion from interfering with temporary 
rate increases placed in force in 14 of 
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its exchanges. The question of fixing 
final rates in the 21 towns affected by 
the company’s application of August 
31, and in the 14 towns covered in the 
interlocutory injunction of July 26 is 
also involved in the statewide adjust- 
ments. 

It is reported that the second long- 
est record in the history of the com- 
mission was made during the hearings 
in the Southwestern Bell statewide 
case. The record includes 670 main 
exhibits and 3,000 typewritten pages 
of transcribed testimony. The hear- 
ings opened October 19 and continued 
four days each week until November 
17 with a recess to November 21 to 
hear the commission’s ruling on the 
supersedeas application. 

vv 


Research Expense Distribution 

Enters Washington Rate Case 

Resignation of Ferd J. Schaaf as 
director of the Washington Department 
of Public Service and distribution of 
Bell System research expense were the 
main developments at hearings con- 
ducted by the Washington state depart- 
ment during the week of November 20. 
The hearings are being held by the de- 
partment on changes in rate schedules 
proposed by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for its Washington ex- 
changes. 

Ralph J. Benjamin and Arthur M. 
Garrison, two of the department’s sup- 
ervisors emphasized on November 20 
that the resignation of Ferd J. Schaaf 
as director of the department will 
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Workmanlike } 
Installation / 





TYPE 60 
UNPROTECTED TERMINAL 


On your next cable installation, try 
SANDS Type 60 terminals. Bring the 
cable in from top or bottom—and see 
how snug, how smooth, all those con- 
nections are. Run your drops out from 
it—and know that you've done a 
craftsmanlike job. 


It takes good supplies to do a good 
job— and Sands cable terminals are 
really good. 


——— TYPE 60 SPECIFICATIONS ——_—, 
With or without 6 ft. 22 gauge cable 
stub. Zinc cover. Reversible. Galvanized 


cast iron frame and core box. Capacities: 
11, 16, or 26 pair. 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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“make no difference’ in the depart- 
ment’s ruling on the telephone rate 
case. Mr. Schaaf has been presiding at 
the hearings. 

Mr. Garrison and Mr. Benjamin said 
that Director Schaaf’s resignation, ac- 
cepted by Gov. Clarence D. Martin, 
November 17, came as a “‘complete sur- 
prise to them.” 

The department has planned to rule 
by January 10 on the _ state-wide 
changes in rate structure. Mr. Garri- 
son said a new appointee to the direc- 
torship “undoubtedly” will sit with the 
board after reviewing testimony in the 
case and will then help to determine a 
ruling. Meanwhile, he added, the de- 
partment will continue questioning 
“just the same,” in the temporary ab- 
sence of a director. 

Rand S. 
neer of the 


Bailey, price-survey engi- 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. continued testifying on 
the reasonableness of prices of the 
Western Electric Co. Carl I. Wheat, 
chief counsel for the department, cross- 
examined the witness in an attempt to 
show that Western Electric’s profits are 
too high. 

At the hearing November 21 sharp 
criticism of counsel for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
nection with a remark 
commission has been 


con- 
that the 
responsible for 








they do not answer.” 
No. 


bo 


Ordinarily ten minutes. 


questing him to hang up. 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1I5 


1. The use of the phrase, “They have not answered yet. 
keep on ringing?” has been discontinued. 
report is given at the end of two minutes, saying, “I am sorry, 


3. Close your key and proceed with other work. The distant opera- 
tor will signal you when she is ready to pass a report. 


5. Acknowledge the call by saying “Thank you,” and if the calling 
party does not hang up after your acknowledgment, say: “Will 
you hang up for a moment, please, while I ring?” If the calling 
party does not indicate that he knows the called station is on 
his line, say, for example, “218 red is on your line,” before re- 


Shall I 
A “Don’t Answer” 








keeping telephone company witnesses 
in Seattle too long voiced by 
Mr. Wheat. He criticized the Bell coun- 
sel for saying that ‘“‘never in his experi- 
ence had company witnesses from the 
East been held over for so long to tes- 
tify in a state rate case.” 


was 


“IT want this record to show that 
such is not the fact and that every pos- 
sible effort has been made, both by this 
department and its staff, to accommo- 
date company witnesses and their con- 
Mr. Wheat said. 


venience,” 


Mr. Wheat then denied it was at the 
department’s instigation that telephone- 
company witnesses had been held there 
for a period, asserting it 
was due to the manner in which Otto 
B. Rupp, counsel for the Pacific com- 
pany, conducted the company’s cass 
that resulted in the witnesses being de- 
layed. 


prolonged 


Witnesses testified on November 22 
that a portion of the expense of new 
dial and switchboard equipment for 


Seattle would be borne indirectly by 


Choose the bethanized coating to fit the job 





Ordinary Service 
Bethanized “‘A” coating 


Bethanized ‘‘A’’ coated telephone wire 
carries the same amount of zinc as 
standard double galvanized wire. It is 
recommended for lines which serve rural 
non-industrial localities. 


Severe Corrosion 
Bethanized “’B” coating 


Bethanized ‘‘B’’ coated telephone wire 
carries twice as much zinc as standard 
double galvanized wire. It gives double 
protection and should be installed where 
mild industrial fumes are encountered. 


Very Severe Corrosion 
Bethanized “’C’ coating 


Bethanized ‘‘C”’ coated telephone wire 
carries three times as much zinc as stand- 
ard double galvanized wire. It affords 
triple protection and should be used in 
salt air or industrial districts where cor- 
rosive conditions are unusually severe. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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ustomers of the Western Electric Co. 
n other parts of the state. 

L. Kenneth Crosland, assistant comp- 
troller of the Western Electric, said 
that if a small town in the state pur- 
‘hased a switchboard, part of the cost 
would go toward research on Seattle’s 
future improvements “because all 
switchboards are improved by develop- 
ment work.” 

Mr. Crosland, answering questions of 
Deputy Prosecutor Harry A. Bowen 
representing the county in contesting 
proposed rate changes, said all dial and 
switchboard equipment manufactured 
by his company is subject to the same 
proportion of research and develop- 
ment expense. 

An attempt was made by King 
County to show that the Western Elec- 
tric has paid dividends averaging 14 
per cent since 1910. Attempting to 
show exorbitant profits were made on 
the company’s dividends, an exhibit in- 
troduced by Mr. Bowen held that in- 
vestors with the Western Electric had 
placed $126,250,000 in the concern, for 
which they received an average return, 
according to the exhibit, of 14 per cent. 

Mr. Crosland, however, testified that 
the county’s exhibit was without mean- 
ing. He contended that if the exhibit 
included earnings put back into the 
business, the dividends would average 
5 or 6 per cent of the stockholders’ in- 
vestment instead of 14 per cent. 


—- we 


Rate Increases Allowed for 
Two Wisconsin Exchanges 

The Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., was given authority on 
November 15 to increase rates at its 
exchanges in Newburg and Waubeka. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion found that existing telephone rates 
in the two towns were “inadequate to 
produce a fair return on the company’s 
property.” 

Residence rates under the new sched- 
ules will be $2.00 net a month for one- 
party service, $1.75 for two-party, and 
$1.50 for four-party. The rates were 
formerly $1.75, $1.50 and $1.25, re- 
spectively. One-party business rates 
will be increased from $2.00 to $2.75 
and two-party business from $1.75 to 
¢ 2 25. 


—: 


Kentucky Company to 
Remove Handset Charge 
Discontinuance by next April 1 of 
the surcharges for handset telephones 
in the Covington-Newport, Ky., area 
served by the Citizens Telephone Co. 
was ordered by the Kentucky Public 
Service Commission on November 11. 
It is estimated the order will reduce 
the company’s revenues $10,000 an- 
nually. The order was similar to that 
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recently given the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Kentucky. 
Charges by both companies for hand- 
sets at present are 15 cents a month 
extra for 18 months. 

The Citizens company was author- 
ized to impose a $1 connection charge 
for installing a telephone where there 
had been none before. The fee, to 
start next April 1, will not apply, how- 
ever, “to public telephone service, 
service established for employes at a 
discounted rate, join-user service, ex- 
tra listings, or in addition to the short- 
term installation charge in the case of 
pre-applied-for short-term service.” 

vv 


County Residents Object 
to Sectional Directories 

Opposition of residents and civic 
groups in Westchester County, New 
York, to the proposal of the New York 
Telephone Co. to issue seven sectional 
directories instead of a single county- 
wide directory, as at present, was 
voiced November 17 at a public hearing 
before the New York Public Service 
Commission. 

Witnesses for the company, testify- 
ing that the new plan would provide 
smaller volumes, more easily handled, 
said that the sectional directories had 
been asked by many subscribers. Rep- 
resentatives of several communities 
and of civic organizations declared 
that the change would mean limited 
listings and increased costs. 

Before the hearing was adjourned, 
until November 22, A. D. Welch, an 
assistant vice-president of the com- 
pany, said that plans for the new sec- 
tional directories would be carried for- 
ward because of commitments already 
made. 

vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

November 17: The Public Utilities 
Commissioner of Oregon given author- 
ity to intervene in the proceedings of 
the Washington Department of Public 
Service relative to interstate toll rates 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

IUinois Commerce Commission 

November 28: Further hearing in 
Chicago on application of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to change rates in Calu- 
met Park, Cook county. The village 
of Calumet Park, the Cedar Park 
Cemetery Association, Inc., and John 
Pizza have filed complaints to the pro- 
posed change. 

November 29: Hearing in Chicago 
on application of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for approval of proposed 
change in the base-rate area of its Blue 
Island exchange. 

November 29: Hearings in Chicago 
on applications of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to file 
changes in its rate schedules applicable 
to Mokena, New Lenox, Orland, Palos 
Park and Tinley Park. 





Investigate the New 
GRAY 


PAY STATIONS 





23-J Compact Handset Type 


This is one of the several new, 
improved Pay Stations that 
Gray is offering the telephone 
industry. Now is the time to 
investigate the revenue pro- 
ducing possibilities that they 
have for you. 


The Station illustrated is sim- 
ilar to the 23-D, but it is ar- 
ranged for a handset. It 
includes the switchhook and 
hook switch springs and re- 
quires only the usual bell box 
and handset with associated 
cords. The universal mounting 
plate on this station allows for 
either shelf or wall mounting. 
The LD-72 signal transmitter is 
included as part of the stand- 
ard equipment. The dimen- 
sions are—I0'/" high, 6” 
wide, 4'/," deep; and approx- 
imate shipping weight is 20 
Ibs. In ordering state the type 
and make of handset and 
ringer box to be used. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago, Ill 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 

LEICH SALES a 4277 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester, New York 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
— OF CANADA, LIMITED, Toronto, 
anad 


CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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November 29: Further hearing in 
Chicago on applications of the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase rates in Coulterville, 
Bethany, Chatsworth, Bradford, Evans- 
ville, Low Point, Washburn, Fairbury, 
Caberry, Campus, Emington, and Red- 
dick 

Protests have been filed by the vil- 
lage of Chatsworth and by Mayor Geo. 
Thomas of Coulterville. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 

November 10: The Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co., operating in the Covington- 
Newport area, ordered to discon- 
tinue the 15-cent surcharge for hand- 
set telephones. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

November 25: Central Electric & 
Telephone Co. given authority to in- 
crease rates at its Welcome exchange. 
The new rates are to become effective 
on the first of the month following cer- 
tification by the commission’s super- 
visor of telephones that proposed ad- 
ditions and betterments have been 
completed and the resulting improve- 
ment in service has become effective. 


York Public Service Commission 

November 30: Hearing in New York 
in proceeding on motion of the com- 
mission as to changes in the rules and 
regulations of New York Telephone 
Co. 


New 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
November 20: Ohio Bell 


Telephone 
Co. given authority to 


revise the 


boundaries of its Alton and Gahanna 
exchanges by adding territory where 
the demand has arisen for base-rate 
area service, and excluding other ter- 
ritory where there has been no devel- 
opment. 

November 20: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. granted authority to revise its toll- 
tariff guide by eliminating as toll cen- 
ters the Montezuma exchange of the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. which 


has been consolidated with the same 
company’s Coldwater exchange, and 
the Ragersville exchange where the 


Ragersville Telephone Co. ceased oper- 
ation August 30. 

November 21: The commission re- 
voked the authority granted to the 
Ohio Telephone Service Co. in 1932 to 
issue $90,000 additional 6 per cent 
bonds to provide in part for the pay- 
ment of the capitalizable consideration 
for the property of the Farmer’s Tele- 
phone Co. of Sidney which authority 
was not exercised. Instead the com- 
pany, to obtain the money, borrowed 
upon open account, from its affiliate 
the Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., $90,000 at 7 per cent interest and 
an additional $10,000 to meet sinking 
fund requirements as to the 6 per cent 
bonds. 

On the same date that this authority 
was revoked the commission authorized 
the company to issue and sell at par 
$550,000 new first mortgage 20-year 
bonds, dated December 1, 1939, and to 
bear interest at not more than 4% per 
cent, the proceeds to be used to redeem 
at 102 the company’s outstanding 6 
per cent bonds in the amount of $450,- 
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200 and to discharge the aforesaid in 
debtedness to its affiliate. 

The company under the new order 
is required to amortize during the 
remainder of the life of the 6 per cent 
bonds (1947) the unamortized dis- 
count of $2,217.83 and the premium 
of $9,004 for the call of the outstand- 
ing 6 per cent bonds and within the 
life of the new bonds the expense of 
$10,500 of their issue. 

November 22: The commission 
sued an order providing for the dis- 
tribution to municipalities and coun- 
ties of unclaimed refunds totaling 
$291,119.42 as the result of the old 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. rate case. The 
company distributed refunds totalin 
$4,179,602, the commission’s record 
show. 

The unclaimed refunds go to th 
municipalities or counties in which th 
subscribers were living at the time the) 
received service. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 21: Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. given authority to in- 
crease rates in Konawa upon conver- 
sion of the exchange from magneto to 
common battery, automatic dial oper- 
ation. The new approved rates, to be 
effective upon completion of the con 
version are: One-party business, $3.50; 


business extension, $1.00; one-party 
residence, $2.25; two-party residence, 
$1.75, and residence extension, 50 
cents. 


November 21: Commission denied 
application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for a supersedeas orde? 
in connection with its proposal to put 
in force temporary rate increases in 
21 cities. The commission had pre 
viously refused to include consideration 
of temporary rate increases in the 
cities in the state-wide rate hearings 
which involved all 144 Southwestern 
Bell exchanges. 

The company filed notice that it will 
appeal to the state supreme court for 
the temporary rate increases and the 
supersedeas order permitting the rates 
to become effective, subject to possible 
refunds if final rates are lower. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

November 23: Investigation of rates 
charged to community chest organiza- 
tions by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
dismissed. The commission found that 
in charging business rates the com- 
pany had been following its legally 
filed schedules. 

vv 


Oklahoma District 
Meeting Next Week 

A program which will include papers, 
talks and discussions on commercial, 
plant and service problems of Okla- 
homa companies has been prepared for 
a district meeting of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association to be held at 
Skiatook, December 8. 

H. W. Hubenthal, secretary of the 
association, announces that the meet- 
ing will be sponsored by Joseph Nel- 
son, general manager of the Skiatook- 
Sperry Telephone Co. This is the 
second district meeting to be held by 
the association this year. The first 
vas held at Frederick, August 18. 
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EMPLOYE - EMPLOYER 
RELATIONS 


(Concluded from page 12) 
ng this interest is through a safety 
ommittee, composed of foremen and 
mployes. 

Such a committee can sit in judg- 
nent of accidents and offer sugges- 
tions for the elimination of hazard- 
us conditions. If the personnel of 
such a committee is completely 
hanged at least annually, in a few 
years there will exist a large group 
he members of which are well in- 
formed on the accident problem. 

There is a lot more to the reduc- 
tion of accidents than just talking 
safety. An employe who is worry- 
ing about his finances or difficulties 


at home isn’t thinking about the 


message on the last safety bulletin. 
If he is not up to par physically, he 
may offer a real accident hazard. If 
he is worrying about his progress, 
he is not thinking safety. In other 
words, our entire employe relations 
program may have its effect on our 
accident record. 

I have been surprised at how little 
encouragement is needed to bring 
about a consciousness of keeping 
physically fit. Annual medical exam- 
inations give the doctor an oppor- 
tunity to counsel with employes and 
to show them how easy it is to cor- 
rect a condition if treatment is 
started early. 

First aid classes are important to 
the safety program. Employes are 
very proud of their ability to meet 
emergencies competently. A sur- 
prising point about this work is that 
men will return year after year just 
to stay in practice and to keep up 
to date. 

The automobile traffic problem de- 
serves our attention. Telephone em- 
ployes are subject to a high degree 
of exposure to highway accidents. 
Although telephone men enjoy an 
enviable record in number of acci- 
dents where the employe is respon- 
sible we should take an _ active 
interest in selling the idea of care- 
ful driving to the other fellow. 


Company Policies Affect 
Employe Relations 

In the final analysis, employe rela- 
tions are to a large degree affected 
by the policy of the company. In 
a country as large as the United 
States, where there are so many 
varying conditions to be met, it 
would be difficult to have common 
agreement on just what methods are 
necessary to reach our common ob- 
jective — the best telephone service 
possible. It is with some hesitation, 
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therefore, that I submit the policy 
which has been outlined to our peo- 
ple. It consists of six points: 

(1) The maintenance of the best 
working conditions possible for all 
employes; we have tried to show the 
multitude of problems peculiar to a 
public utility and the merit of hav- 
ing practically uniform conditions 
throughout the organization. 

(2) To fully respect the responsi- 
bility of operating a public service; 
around this point is built our public 
relations work. 

(3) A method of operation which 
will permit a fair return to the 
stockholders in order that the cor- 
poration will continue to attract 
capital. It is surprising how little 
consideration has been given to this. 
A fair exposition of this angle can 
clear up considerable misunderstand- 
ing. 

(4) To continually study methods 
of administration to find better ways 
of doing our work. Employes ex- 
press genuine interest in cooperat- 
ing to eliminate duplication of effort, 
in the elimination of unnecessary 
operations and the development of 
better ways of doing our work. 

(5) To be alert to the general 
economic situation in order that the 
personnel may be adjusted to the 
volume and character of work to be 
done. This is a very important re- 
sponsibility of management. To have 
some groups working to the limit 
while others have a light load is not 
desirable. To permit a high turn- 
over of employes to build up is not 
in our best interests. 

(6) To act always in the best in- 
terests of the corporation as a whole; 
that is, the employe, the stockholder, 
and customer. The realization of 
this tripod is a desirable asset to 
our thinking on a great many prob- 
lems. 

In closing I would like to leave 
with you these four points as repre- 
senting my interpretation of a sound 
employe-employer relations program: 

(1) Treating 
friendly manner. 


employes in a 


(2) Being constantly alert to the 
employe’s point of view and attitude. 

(3) Being conscientious in our 
efforts to keep the employe informed 
and to help him to adjust himself 
to the changing scene. 

(4) Being fair and tolerant. 

I have not attempted to outline a 
panacea; human relations defies that 
sort of treatment. I am satisfied 
that we have only scratched the sur- 
face, and I am sure that employe re- 
lations will always be the most im- 
portant factor in our business. 
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ALL the STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 
NEEDS DEMAND 





The superior tensile strength that only 
steel can give .... the ruggedness to 
withstand severe punishment .... the 
ability to outlast normal needs . . . All 
these are combined—with outstanding 
economy—in Crapo Galvanized Guy 
and Messenger Strand. 


Long life and low maintenance costs 
are characteristic of this time-tested 
product. Heavy, ductile, tightly-adherent 
zinc coatings, applied by the Crapo 
Process, provide lasting protection a- 
gainst corrosion. The inherent strength 
and endurance of the steel makes for 
dependable, maintenance-free service. 


Crapo Galvanized Steel Strand is 
readily available in all standard grades 
and sizes from representative jobbers. 


@Crapo Galvanized Products also include 
@rapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High-tensile, 
Low-resistance Line Wire, E.B.B., B.B. and 
Steel Telephone Wire, Construction Wire, 
Tie Wire and Ground Wire. Write: 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
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Good Will Party Held 
by Inter-Mountain Company 
Nearly 275 persons 
13th annual good will 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. held 
Saturday November 18, in 
Johnson City, Tenn., for officials, per- 
sonnel, their wives and husbands, and 
other guests. The company’s 26 ex- 
represented, its 
quarters being in Bristol. 


attended the 
party of the 


evening, 


changes were head- 

The party began with a banquet, a 
view of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and ended with a 
dance. William N. McAnge, Jr. of Bris- 
tol, president of the company, was 
toastmaster at the banquet and intro- 
duced guests and officials. 

The motif of the party was that of 
Thanksgiving, and decorations depicted 
window scenes of autumnal activities 
and hunting. Birds flying overhead 
topped the elaborate decorative scheme. 
A. U. Meadows of Bristol, plant man- 
ager of the Inter-Mountain system, was 
in general charge of arrangements. 

Officials and personnel and their 
guests were present from all points in 
the Inter-Mountain territory as far 
east as Wytheville and Galax in Vir- 
ginia, and as far west as Greeneville. 


Gaiety and friendliness commemorated another good will party of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. held November 18 in Johnson City, 
Tenn., attended by nearly 275 officials and personnel with their families representing all 26 company exchanges. 
ticipated in the evening of merriment consisting of a banquet and a dance. 


Other cities represented included John- 
son City, Bristol, Elizabethton, Erwin, 
Kingsport and Jonesboro. 

There was quite a list of specially 
invited guests. From the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. were E. L. 
Rowell of Roanoke, Va., district plant 
manager; W. G. Morrel of Roanoke, 
district traffic manager; A. W. Harri- 
son of Roanoke, district commercial 
manager; C. E. Creecy of Richmond, 
Va., engineer; G. A. Culton of Rich- 
mond, connecting company supervisor; 
R. C. McCann of Richmond, general 
manager of Virginia; 

W. H. Hiett of Richmond, Va., gen- 
eral commercial supervisor, and Mrs. 
Hiett; R. A. Van Orsdell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., vice-president; Walter 
Clarkson of Washington, vice-presi- 
dent; A. P. Gompf of Richmond, chief 
engineer for Virginia; and R. W. 
Michie of Richmond, general auditor 
for Virginia. 

Guests from the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. included M. R. 
Campbell of Atlanta, Ga., general audi- 
tor; C. G. Lively of Atlanta, traffic en- 
gineer; F. M. Craft of Atlanta, chief 
engineer; G. W. Nash of Morristown, 
division plant supervisor. 

Tele- 


Representing the American 


held in Johnson City. 


phone & 
Adams of 
manager. 


Telegraph Co. was J. W 

Washington, commercia! 
Other guests were B. Wood 
of Roanoke, Va., Graybar Electric Co., 
and Morgan Cox of Bristol, formerly 
manager of the Johnson City exchange 

This is the fifth “fellowship” gath 
ering of the company held in Johnsor 
City and the local telephone exchanges 
served as host again this year unde) 
the guidance of 
Wildes. 


Manager Gordo1 
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Telephone Company 
Uncovers Old Town Name 
The public’s interest in historical 
fact has been proved by recent motion 
picture releases of “Alexander Graham 
Bell,” “Dodge City,” “Union Pacific,” 
and “Drums Along the Mohawk.” That 
fully as good publicity can be obtained 
through the same type of research fo1 
newspaper publication was 
strated during this year’s ‘“Frontie1 
Days Celebration’’ at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
by the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


demon- 


The publicity 
company had 


department of the 
uncovered some little 
known facts about Cheyenne in doing 
some research work. Old newspapers 


Specially invited guests par- 


This was the I3th annual company gathering and the fifth to be 
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ind maps gave the name of that city 
is being originally “Shiann.” An ac- 
‘ount of how this happened was found, 
ind put together for a general interest 
feature for the “Wyoming Eagle” 
\ewspaper. 

It was easy to tie-in concurrent 
dates with events in telephone history, 
and the result made a page full of in- 
eresting reading, liberally sprinkled 
with references to the telephone in- 
lustry. 

As this was the first time the facts 
about “Shiann” had ever been pub- 
ished in that city, the article received 
nore than ordinary attention. It was 
printed in a souvenir edition during 
the famous rodeo, and of course had 
a much greater circulation than it 
would have at any other time. 


Publicity gained in this way prob- 


ably receives more attention from the 
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POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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general reader than if it had been in 
display advertising space. The news- 
papers generally like to have as large 
a fact-filled paper as possible for the 
various special editions gotten out dur- 
ing the year, and gladly accept articles 
of this type. 


— = 


FCC Report Cautions on 
Commercializing Television 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s television committee in its 
second survey report of the new art 
made public November 14 advised cau- 
tion on the part of those who would 
put television in the category of the 
commercial project. At the same time 
the report made it clear that the FCC 
encourages the development of the art 
beyond the experimental stage, even 
if it is regarded as “not yet feasible” 
for regular commercial operation. 

Serving on the television committee 
are T. A. M. Craven, Norman S. Case 
and Thad H. Brown. They said that 
less than a thousand television receiv- 
ers have been sold since May and most 
of the number in New York City. 

“In spite of the technical progress 
noted,” the report stated, “it is the 
opinion of the committee that the de- 
velopment of television as a service to 
the public has reached a crucial stage. 
The response of the public as reflected 
by the purchase of receivers has been 
disappointing to many in the _in- 
Guwey. « s< 

“In spite of the discouraging factors 
the committee is of the firm conviction 
that while the public has not been 
eager to purchase receivers at this 
time, it does not desire to be deprived 
of the opportunity to enjoy the bene- 
fits of television when ready for public 
service.” 

The report went on to state that 
some of the reasons for this apparent 
lack of interest would include the lack 
of television facilities on a nation-wide 
scale, lack of program service, both in 
quality and in quantity, in any com- 
munity, and hesitation to purchase 
costly sets at an early stage of tech- 
nical development. 

The report stated that “the commit- 
tee likewise is of the opinion that a 
wholesale distribution of receivers at 
this time is unsound because it may 
lead to retardation rather than to ac- 
celeration of the ultimate development 
of television.” 

Since only a few experimental sta- 
tions are offering broadcast service of 
tele-views and sound to the compara- 
tively few receivers, it is not a con- 
vincing argument that removing the 
ban against commercialization would 
affect the development of television, it 
was said. 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 





Exclusive Teleph Acc tant: 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 


CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











J. Ww. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 


Construction Su ion 
Appraisals— 
Bate Investigations 


1510 Lincein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 
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RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 

Kellogg No. 729 8S. A. straight line Central 
Battery oak finish Hotel or Res. wall tel- 
ephones with booster coil @ ; 

Kellogg No. 404 steel desk set signal ‘cate 
with straight line or 16-33-50 or 66 — 
ringers and booster coil @...... 

Kellogg No. 9742 Central Battery wall tone 
Grabaphones with straight line or 16-33- 

50 or 66 cycle ringers and booster coil @ 

Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 3-bar, 1000- 1600 
or 2500 ohm ringer compacts @ $8.75 
4-bar, $9.25; 5-bar @ 

Kellogg latest type double ringing and lis 
tening keys @ 

American Automatic or Monarch combine 
line drops and jacks, 5 per strip, $7.50; 

10 per strip @ ° 

Monarch double ringing and listening keys 
fa 


Kellogg No. 16 Non-ring through _— re 
peating coils @ 

Kellogg No. 2809 4-bar, 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm ringer latest type compacts @ 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 21st St. 
Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Tl. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE ll W.E 
Terminal or Intermediate Portable 
posite Sets; 12 W.E. Composite Ringers 
20 to 135 cycles; 2 W.E. No. 100-B Inter 
rupters. Inter-Mountain Telephone Con 
pany, Bristol, Tennessee 


Com 


Combination 
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will give you service 
which will be pleasing 














POSITIONS WANTED 


WORK WANTED with _ telephone 
company by man 42 years old. Twenty 
years’ experience in all kinds of telephone 
work Manager of plant for past ten 
vears. Write P. O. Box 647, Fairmont, 
W. Va 





with Southwest- 
management, credits, 
contacts Wish to 
Independent company. Best 
Write No 8869, care ot 


Nine years’ 
ern Bell in. office 
sales and telephone 
connect with 
references 
TELEPHONY 


experience 


EXPERIENCED | telephone 
wishes position as manager of 
k xperience 


manager 
small ex 
covers management, 
construction and maintenance of lines, 
central office equipment. With Bell com 
pany ten vears. Best of references Ad 
dress 8842 care of TELEPHONY 


change 


POSITION WANTED: 
experience Plant and Central Office main 
tenance, manual and automatic. Willing 
to start at reasonable salary in any lo- 
cality. Address 8791, care of TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: By man with 
12 years’ exper 

knowing all phases telephone work. Pre 
fers one man plant; go anywhere. Refer 
ences. Address Waldo Phend, 901 Wal- 


nut St., Iowa City, la 


Twenty years’ 


ience on magneto and C.B., 








RECONDITIONED 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. RELAYS 


101-B LINE & 111-A CUTOFF 
ON NO. 603-F MOUNTINGS 


89-B, H or K 
D-77374 D-77375 D-77404 
B-1-2-3-4-5-9-10-12-42-63-199 


MOUNTINGS FOR ABOVE RELAYS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


198-C 


OHIO 








A logical procedure, the report rec- 
ommended, would be the establishment 
of television transmitting stations ade- 
quately equipped and organized to pre- 
sent a program service so attractive to 
the public that it would purchase the 
most modern receivers. 

“‘No interests should be permitted to 
raise public hopes falsely, nor to en- 
courage public investments where the 
state of scientific or economic develop- 
ment leaves any doubt that such hopes 
and expenditures are justified for the 
use of the public property in the radio 
spectrum,” the report said. 

On the basis of that finding, the 
committee suggested that greater facil- 
ities be given to the experimenters to 
perfect the new art. It found that 
only 7 of the 19 channels available for 
television have been developed. 

Among the committee’s recommen- 
dation to encourage development are: 
Greater public participation in experi- 
mental operation of television; 
struction of more stations by properly- 
qualified applicants; adoption of a li- 
cense policy for television broadcasters 
and 


con- 


elimination of any 
which interferes 


regulation 
with proper economic 
processes. 

Also, allocation of not more than 
three of the lower frequencies to 
metropolitan districts in 
1,000,000 population; not 
two channels to 50,000 to 
1,000,000, and channel for dis- 
tricts of less than 50,000. 

Also, the stimulation of 
development on _ additional 
television, 


excess of 
more than 
areas of 


one 


technical 
channels 
now reserved for develop- 
service in 
and 
tion, establishment of 


quirements for 


ment of 
tion with 


program 
research 


conjunc- 
experimenta- 
minimum re- 
television transmitters, 
protection of the public, as far as pos- 
sible, against loss through obsolescence 
in receivers, and modification of 
hibition against commercialism to per- 
mit sponsorship on experimental pro- 
grams, under 


pro- 


certain conditions. 
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London Woman Believes 
Operators Make Good Wives 

Mrs. H. chief of the 
Imperial Airways switchboard room, 
London, England, is among the latest 
authorities to subscribe to the theory 
that telephone girls make most satis- 
factory wives. 

“Mrs. Mac,” as she is familiarly 
known, says that the telephone oper- 
ators’ prime requisities of “‘soft voices, 
pleasant manners and the patience of 
the archangel Gabriel, combined with 
efficiency, speed and the faculty for 
never revealing their true feelings,” 
mark them as particularly desirable in 
the home. 


McAtammey, 
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